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The Deadlock of Naval Armaments.* 

A Safe Way Out. 

BY J. M. KOBEKTSON, M. P. 

When the Navy League desires to arouse the people 
of Great Britain to a sense of need for more battleships 
it is wont to point, not so much to the fleets of other 
countries, as to the amount of British sea-borne com- 
merce liable to be attacked by those fleets in time of war. 
Above all, it dwells upon the fact that our food supply 
is for the most part imported. Other countries, it re- 
minds us, can feed themselves in time of war ; we can- 
not. And the conclusion always reached by the League 
is that we must proceed to spend more money in order 
to ensure the safety of our commerce in general and our 
wheat supply in particular during any naval war in which 
we may be engaged. 

All the while, curiously enough, the German Navy 
League is making the same sort of appeal — excepting 
only as to food supply — to the people of Germany. 
German sea-borne commerce, it is pointed out, goes on 
increasing from decade to decade, and the enormously 
preponderating navy of Great Britain stands ready to 
capture that commerce in case of a naval war between 
the two powers. Germany, therefore, must persist in 
building ships at a rate which would make her able at 
least to stand up to Britain with an ally in a naval war ; 
and Russia and France feel it necessary to arm with an 
eye to both Germany and Britain. Japan, in turn, has 
to regulate her navy with regard at least to Russia, and 
the United States, perhaps, has Japan in view in her 
naval program. In any case, though she has practi- 
cally no sea-borne commerce under her own flag to pro- 
tect, she feels bound to build a navy to guard against any 
European infringement of the Monroe Doctrine, and she 
perhaps looks to Germany as the chief risk of that kind, 
though German naval armaments, as we have seen, are 
planned and justified on motives not of aggression, but 
of defense. Thus the maritime nations run in a " vicious 
circle " of wasteful expenditure. 

It is not generally known or remembered in Britain, 
meantime, that the other naval powers during the past 
fifty years have repeatedly proposed the abolition of the 
right to capture commerce at sea, and that Britain steadily 
refuses to accede. Why ? It is this very risk of capture 
of commerce that sets up, as we have seen, the primary 
motive for naval expansion. If the maritime nations 
unanimously agree to make commerce at sea immune 
from capture, the main plea of the British Navy League 
and the whole case of the German Navy League at once 
fall to the ground. Germany asks, with other powers, 
for this abolition of the right to capture commerce at sea ; 
Britain refuses it. 

What are the reasons ? Do our governments distrust 
the good faith of the other powers ? Do they fear that 
if such a treaty were made it would be broken ? There 
is really no ground for supposing that governments to- 
day are more suspicious of each other in regard to treaties 
than they ever were before. Britain has already agreed 
to limitations of the old right of capture, trusting that in 
regard to those limitations the other powers will keep 
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faith. She has also made a large number of arbitration 
and other treaties, implying a general faith in the inter- 
national honesty of other powers. It cannot be mere 
fear of breach of treaty that actuates British governments 
in refusing to surrender the capture of commerce at sea. 
Britain has no more reason than Germany to fear that 
such a treaty once made would be broken. 

What would be the risk? Say that Germany, after 
agreeing to it, proceeded in a naval war to attempt to 
capture our commerce, should we be any worse off? If 
she broke the treaty it would not be binding on us. Her 
commerce, in turn, would be liable to capture by our 
warships. Now, as it is she who calls for the abolition 
of capture, it stands to reason that she wants abolition, 
and will have no desire to revert to the old practice. 
There must be some other reason for the British refusal. 

As it happens, the reasons officially given by the For- 
eign Secretary in the last debate on the subject were of 
quite another kind. They were to this effect. Britain 
is able to wage only a naval war with any first-rate mili- 
tary power. She has not an army that would make it 
possible for her to invade Germany or France or Russia, 
for instance. She must therefore look to her naval power 
to enable her to bring to a conclusion any war in which 
she may be engaged. Now, if she abandons the capture 
of commerce at sea, she will lose a form of possible 
pressure upon her opponent. The enemy's ships of war 
may take refuge in his own ports, waiting an opportunity 
to attack us, while his commerce freely sails the seas. 
We should continue " at war " indefinitely, liable to a 
sally from his ships of war at their own chosen time. 

This kind of reasoning is obviously unconvincing. 
Naval powers do not build navies to stay in port for in- 
definite periods. In any case, the British navy need only 
go into port in turn in order to be as safe as the enemy's 
navy, British commerce being in the terms of the case 
safe. And a war without battles would soon laugh itself 
into arbitration. 

More plausible is the argument, sometimes used, to the 
effect that, if maritime nations have no fear of their com- 
merce being captured in a naval war, they will be far 
more ready to go to war. But this, on reflection, will 
be seen to be a sample of an " argument in a vacuum." 
It is not mere fear of losing sea-borne commerce that 
withholds nations from naval wars. A navy is in itself 
an enormously costly thing ; and if it be assumed that 
fear of money loss is the main deterrent, that deterrent 
actually exists in the case of the risk to the navies them- 
selves. Further, the humiliation of defeat stings more 
than the sense of money loss, and no naval power will 
lightly provoke a war with Britain while Britain has the 
larger navy. And is there the least likelihood that Ger- 
many, after obtaining the abolition of capture of com- 
merce at sea, would build more ships than before ? If 
she has any such intention, why should she ask for the 
abolition when, in the terms of the case, the larger her 
navy the greater the gain she might hope from the cap- 
ture of British commerce, to say nothing of the inter- 
ception of the British wheat supply? The argument 
will not bear investigation, though John Stuart Mill once 
used it. 

Are we then to conclude that it is only a series of bad 
arguments that moves British governments to persist in 
a course which means the constant imposition of a vast 
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financial burden ? It may be so, but we shall do well to 
suspect some stronger motives than those officially avowed. 
In all likelihood, the determining motive of British gov- 
ernments, at least in recent years, in refusing to abandon 
the capture of commerce at sea is a calculation of chances 
of another kind. They will naturally reflect that, while 
we cannot invade Germany, Germany might invade us if 
our navy were not overwhelmingly strong in relation to 
hers ; and so long as Germany continues to spend large 
sums on her navy they will be disposed to go on spend- 
ing largely on ours. 

Now, there is no good reason to doubt that what 
makes Germany expand her navy is precisely the fear 
that her commerce may suffer capture at our hands in a 
war. Thus she arms from distrust of us, and we arm 
from distrust of her, and neither side will desist first. 
We claim to be under a special risk of invasion. She 
points to our refusal to abandon capture of commerce at 
sea as a proof that our motive is not fear of invasion but 
desire of plunder. We know it is not ; but is not Ger- 
many's apprehension just as well justified as ours? 

In the circumstances, is there not a plain way out if 
only one of the two powers chiefly concerned will take 
the initiative ? And which power ought that to be ? Is 
it not the one with the stronger navy? Cannot the 
British government take the step of surrendering the 
capture of commerce at sea, and trust to the speedy 
retrenchment of Germany's naval expenditure? Or, if 
they do not feel justified in taking the first step, cannot 
they offer this for that ? 

Are two great nations to remain forever, as if under 
a sorcerer's spell, injuriously burdened by a vast expend- 
iture which both could escape by a rational agreement ? 
One day, surely, it must be done; and it might probably 
be done to-morrow if only Britain, which has really 
nothing to gain by maintaining capture of commerce in 
naval war, would take the first step. 



Jupiter and the Sheep. 

A FABLE. 

In the January number of the Pictorial National 
Library, published in 1849, we find the following fable : 

The sheep was obliged to suffer most of all the animals, 
so he went to Jupiter and prayed him to lighten his fate. 
Jupiter seemed willing, and said to the sheep : " My inno- 
cent little creature, I see plainly that I have created you 
too defenseless. Now choose how I may best remedy 
this fault. Snail I arm your mouth with terrible teeth 
and your feet with claws?" 

"Oh, no," said the sheep, "I will have nothing in 
common with those tearing animals." 

" Or," continued Jupiter, " shall I put poison in your 
bite?" 

"Ah," returned the sheep, "the poisoned Serpents are 
much hated." 

« What, then, shall I do for you? I will plant horns 
upon your forehead and add strength to your neck." 

"Nor this either, most gracious father. I might in 
that case become a butting animal like the ram " 

" But," said Jupiter, " you must be able to hurt others 
or you will not be able to protect yourself." 



"Must I?" sighed the sheep. "Oh, then leave me as 
I am, kind father. For the power of injuring creates 
the desire to injure, and it is better to suffer wrong than 
to commit wrong." 

Jupiter blessed the innocent sheep, and from that hour 
he forebore to complain. 

Is there not a lesson here for consideration by the 
nations of men ? M. 



The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 

Notes of Meetings during February and of Plans 
for March. 

PREPARED BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY. 

The dinner to Mr. Root, mentioned in last month's 
report, was given at the Hotel Astor on Friday evening, 
February 26, and was reported by the daily press. It 
occurred too late for an account to appear in this issue 
of the Advocate, but it will be fully leported in the 
April number. 

SCANDINAVIAN RECEPTION. 

A reception and dinner tendered to the three Scandi- 
navian Ministers, Count Moltke of Denmark, M. Ove 
Gude of Norway, and M. Herman de Lagercrantz of 
Sweden, on the 15th of February, attracted much atten- 
tion from the press of the city, and even of Europe. The 
Peace Society was the host at the reception, and the 
American-Scandinavian Society, which has been recently 
organized, with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as its presi- 
dent, at the dinner. An announcement was made at the 
reception that a Scandinavian citizen of the United States 
had agreed to make available at once a fund with which 
to provide in a small way for an interchange of students 
between the universities of Scandinavia and the United 
States, and had made a provision in his will for a large 
permanent fund to be used for this purpose. 

Interesting remarks were made by the Ministers at both 
occasions. Minister de Lagercrantz said that the Scan- 
dinavian nations were united by one of the most care- 
fully drawn treaties in the world. He spoke of the late 
King Oscar of Sweden as one of the most sincere advo- 
cates of peace in the world. Minister Gude referred to 
the fact that in the old days a peaceful death in bed was 
considered almost a disgrace by his people, but that ideas 
had changed and that the Norwegian Storthing was one 
of the first parliaments to advocate international peace. 
Count Moltke expressed the same idea, saying that peace 
was not an absolutely natural condition, and could be 
obtained only by an effort. This effort could best be 
expended in education. 

Congratulatory dispatches were received from the gov- 
ernments of Denmark, Sweden and Norway during the 
dinner, and were the signal for a general outburst of 
enthusiasm. The general impression at the close of the 
reception and dinner was that the occasion had been of 
large importance in the betterment of the relations be- 
tween the Scandinavian peoples in New York City, and 
of considerable significance in the international field. 



